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XIV. Account of the Nardus Indie a, or Spikenard ,. 
By Gilbert Blane, M. D. F. R. S. 


Read March 18, 1790. 

I T is much to be regretted, that the records of antiquity afford 
fuch imperfect deferiptions of natural objects, particularly 
of thofe of the vegetable kingdom. Mod: of the writings of 
the ancients have come down to us either mutilated by the 
accidents of time, or diftorted and corrupted by unfaithful and 
ignorant tranferibers. There is reafon to think, that the 
learned works upon profeffional fubjeds have been more unfor¬ 
tunate in thefe refpeds than works of imagination and general 
fcience, for the former are in fact more obfeure and confufed ; 
and as they would be lefs generally interefting, and lefs intelli¬ 
gible, to tranferibers, they would of courfe be more liable to 
negled and miflake. Rut fuppofing the works of Theo¬ 
phrastus, Dioscorides, and the other ancient phyficians 
and naturalifts, to be extant in their utmoft completenefs and 
purity; their method of deferibing plants and other natural 
bodies was fo defective, that very few of them could now be 
recognized. We have not only to contend with the obfeurity 
belonging to a dead language, in fo far as the name merely is 
concerned; but it would be impoffible, even in a living lan¬ 
guage, to perpetuate the knowledge of any objed in nature, 
fuch as a plant, without fome defeription to diferiminate it 
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from all others. For want of loch defcriptions, the know 
ledge contained in the writings of the ancient naturalifts could 
be of ufe only to their contemporaries and countrymen, who 
were already acquainted with the objects of it, and could 
afford no certain information to the ignorant in diflant coun¬ 
tries and future ages. Of all the ancient medicines, there 
is perhaps none but opium, of which the identity can be un- 
queftionably afcertained. Of moft of them little more is faid 
than merely giving their names. But while nature is conftant 
and invariable, language is local and fluctuating,, fo that fome 
of the moft important knowledge, though committed to wri¬ 
ting, refts upon little better foundation than if it were vague 
tradition. In confequence of this ambiguity, the fruits of the 
ingenuity and labour of one age have, in a great meafure, been 
loft to another ; and ufeful inventions in various arts have be¬ 
come extindt, for want of the means of afcertaining the ma¬ 
terials employed in them. Pofterity will therefore be greatly 
indebted to thofe induftrious naturalifts of the prefent times 
who are carrying the defcription of nature to an unexampled 
height of improvement; and our lateft defendants will be 
enabled, without difficulty, to avail themfelves of the accu¬ 
mulated experience of preceding ages. 

I have been led to thefe reflexions by an account, feat me 
fome time ago by my brother in India, of the Spikenard, or 
Nardus Indica, a name familiar in the Works of the ancient 
phyficians, naturalifts, and poets ; but the identity of which 
has not hitherto been fatisfadtorily afcertained. He fays, in a 
letter dated Lucknow, December 1786, that, “ travelling 
“ with the Nabob Vifier, upon one of his hunting excurfions 
“ towards the northern mountains, I was furprifed one day, 
«* after crofting the river Rapty, about twenty miles from the 
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“ foot of the hHls> to perceive the air perfumed with an aro- 
“ made fmeil; and, upon alking the caufe, I was told it pro- 

ceeded from the roots of the grafs that were bruifed or 
“ trodden out of the ground by the feet of the elephants and 
“ horfes of the Nabob’s retinue. The country was wild and 
“ uncultivated, and this was the common grafs which covered 
“ the furface of it, growing in large tufts clofe to each other, 
“ very rank, and in general from three to four feet in length. 
“ As it was the winter feafon, there was none of it in flower. 
“ Indeed, the greateft part of it had been burnt down on the 
“ road we went, in order that it might be no impediment to 
“ the Nabob’s encampments. 

“ I colledled a quantity of the roots to be dried for life, and 
“ carefully dug up fome of it, which I fent to be planted in my 
“ garden at Lucknow. It there throve exceedingly, and in 
“ the rainy feafon it foot up fpikes about fix feet high. Ac- 
“ companying this, I fend you a drawing of the plant in flower, 
“ and of the dried roots, in which the natural appearance is 
“ tolerably preferved. 

“ It is, called by the natives Terankus , which means literally, 
“ in the Hindoo language, fever-reftrainer, from the virtues 
“ they attribute to it in that difeafe. They infufe about a 
“ dram of it in half a pint of hot water, with a fmall quan- 
“ tity of black pepper. This infufion ferves for one dofe, and 
“ is repeated three times a day. It is efteemed a powerful 
“ medicine in all kinds of fevers, whether continued or inter- 
“ mittent. I have not made any trial of it myfelf; but foall 
“ certainly take the .firft opportunity of doing fo. 

“ The whole plant has a ftrOng aromatic odour; but both 
“ the fmeil and the virtues refide principally in the hulky 
“ roots, which in chewing have a bitter, warm, pungent tafte, 
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** accompanied with fome degree of that kind of glow in the 
“ mouth which cardamoms occafion.” 

Befrdes the drawing, a dried fpecimen has been fent, which 
was. in fuch good prefervation as tcf enable Sir Joseph Banks, 
P. R. S. to afcertain it by the botanical characters to be a lpe- 
cies of Andropogon, different from any plant that has ufually 
been imported under the name of Nardus, and different from 
any of that genus hitherto defcribed in botanical fyftems. 

There is great reafon, however, to think, that it is the true 
Nardus Indica of the ancients; for, fir ft, the circumftance, in 
the account above recited, of its being difcovered in an unfre¬ 
quented country from the odour it exhaled by being trod upon 
by the elephants and horfes, correfponds, in a ftriking man-> 
ner, with an occurrence related by Arrian, in his Hiftory 
of the Expedition of Alexander the Great into India. It is 
there mentioned, lib. VI. cap. 22. that, during his march 
through the defarts of Gadrofia, the air was perfumed by the 
Spikenard, which was trampled under foot by the army ; and 
that the Phoenicians, who accompanied the expedition, col¬ 
lected large quantities of it, as well as of myrrh, in order to 
carry them to their own country, as articles of merchandile. 
This laft circumftance feems further to afcertain it to have 
been the true Nardus; for the Phoenicians, who, even in war, 
appear to have retained their genius for commerce, could no 
doubt diftinguifh the proper quality of this commodity. I am 
informed by Major Rennell, F. R. S. whofe accurate re- 
fearches in Indian geography are fo well known to the publick, 
that Gadrofia or Gedrofia anfwers to the modern Mackran or 
Kedge-Mackran, a maritime province of Perfia, lituated be¬ 
tween Kerman (the ancient Carmania) and the river Indus, 
being of courfe the frontier of Perfia towards India; and that 
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it appears from Arrian’s account, and from a Turkifli map 
of Perfia, that this defart lies in the middle of the tra& of 
country between the river Indus and the Perfian Gulph, and 
within a few days march of the Arabian or Erythraean fea *. 
It would appear, that the Nard was found towards the eadern 
part of it; for Alexander was then directing his route to the 
wedward, and the length of march through the defart after¬ 
wards was very great, as they were obliged to kill their beads 
of burden in confequence of their fubfequent didrefs. Secondly, 
though the accounts of the ancients concerning this plant are 
obfcure and defective, it is evident, it was a plant of the 
order of gramma ; for the term arijta , fo often applied to it, 
was appropriated by them to the fructification of grains and 
grades, and feems to be a word of Greek original to denote 
the mod excellent portion of thefe plants, which are the mod 
ufeful in the vegetable creation for the fudenance of animal 
life, and nature has alfo kindly made them the mod abundant 
in all parts of the habitable earth. The term fpica is applied to 
plants of the natural order verticillata , in which there are 
many fpecies of fragrant plants, and the lavender, which being 
an indigenous one, affording a grateful perfume, was called 
'Nardus Italica by the Romans; but we never find the term 
arljia applied to thefe. The poets, as well as the naturalids, 
condantly apply this latter term toth.e true Nardus. Statius 
calls the Spikenard odorata arijia. Ovid, in mentioning it 
as one of the materials of the Phoenix’s ned, calls it Nardl 
levis arijia\ and a poem, afciibed to Lactantius, on the 

* By the Erythraean Sea the ancients meant the northern part of the /Ethiopia 
Ocean, wafhi ng the fouthern 'coafts of Arabia and Perfia, and not, as the name 
would imply, what is, in modern times, cabled the Red Sea. The ancient name 
of the Reel Sea was Sinus Arabicus. 
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fame fubjecl, fays, his addlt ieneras Nardi pulmth arifias, 
where the epithet pubentis feems even to point out that it he* 
longed to the genus andropogon , a name given to it by Lin¬ 
naeus from this circumftance. Galen fays, that though 
there are various forts of Nardus , the term NapSo-s-t%%vs, or 
Spikenard, Ihould not be applied to any but the Nardus Indica. 
It would appear, that the Nardus Celtica was a plant of a quite 
different habit, and is fuppofed to be a fpecies of Valeriana. 
The defcription of the Nardus Indica by Pliny does not in¬ 
deed correfpoud with the appearance of our fpecimen ; for he 
lay s frutex radice pingui et craj'd \ whereas ours has fma.ll 

fibrous roots. But as Italy is very remote from the native 
country of this plant, it is realbnable to luppofe, that others, 
more eafily procurable, ufed to be fubftituted for it 1 and the 
fame author fays, that there were nine different plants by 
which it could be imitated and adulterated. There would b,e 
ftrong temptations to do this from the great demand far it, and 
the expence and difficulty of diftant inland carriage; and as it 
was much ufed as a perfume, being brought into Greece and 
Italy in the form of an unguent roaoufa&ured in Laodicea, 
Tarfus, and other towns of Syria and Alia Minor, it is proba¬ 
ble, that any grateful aromatic refembling it was allowed to 
pafs for it. It is probable, that the Nardus of Pliny, and 
great part of what is now imported from the Levant, and 
found under that name in the (hops, is a plant growing in the 
countries on the Euphrates, or in Syria, where the great em¬ 
poriums of the eaftern and weltern commerce were fituated. 
There is a Nardus Affyria mentioned by Horace j and Dios- 
corides mentions the Nardus Syriaca, as a fpecies different 
from the Indica , which certainly was brought from fome of 
the remote parts of India; for both Didscorioes and Galen, 
Vol. LXXX. CLq b X 
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by way of fixing more precifely the country from whence it 
comes, call it alfo Nardus Gangites. Thirdly, Garcias ab 
Horto, a Portuguefe, who refided many years at Goa in the 
fixteenth century, has given a figure of the roots, or rather the 
lower parts of the ftalks, which correfponds with our fpeci- 
men ; and he fays expreflly, that there is but this one fpecies 
of Nardus known in India, either for the confumption of 
the natives, or for exportation to Perfia and Arabia. It is 
remarkable, that he is perhaps the only author who fpeaks of 
it in its recent Rate from his own obfervation. It is not to be 
met with among the many hundreds of plants delineated in 
the Hortus Malabaricus. The Schoenanthus of Rumphius 
does not correfpond with it, being only one palm in height; 
but he mentions having feen a dried fpecimen of it, of which 
the leaves were almoft five feet high ; and that Mackran was 
one of the countries from whence it was brought. This muft 
be the fame as that mentioned by Arrian, but differs from 
that of Garcias in the length of the ftalksj but this might 
be either becaufe the meafure was taken at different feafons of 
the year, for the fpecimen before us was much fhorter in 
winter than when it ihot into fpikes, or becaufe that of Gar¬ 
cias being, according to his own account, cultivated, it 
might not be fo luxuriant as that which grew fpontaneous in its 
native foil. Fourthly, the fenfible qualities of this are fupe- 
rior to what commonly pafles for it in the fhops, being pofi- 
feffed both of more fragrancy and pungency, which feems to 
account for the preference given to it by the ancients. 

There is a queftion concerning which Mathiolus, the 
commentator of Diqscorides, beftows a good deal of argu¬ 
ment, viz. whether the roots or ftalks were the parts efteeraed 
for ufe, the teftimony of the ancients themfelves on this point 
3 being 
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being ambiguous. The roots of this fpecimen are very fmall, 
and poffefs fenfible qualities inferior to the reft of the plant; 
yet it is mentioned in the account above recited, that the virtues 
refide principally in the hufky roots. It is evident, that by the 
hufky roots muft here be meant the lower parts of the ftalks 
and leaves where they unite to the roots; and it is probably a 
flight inaccuracy of this kind that has given occafion to the 
ambiguity that occurs in the ancient accounts. 

With regard to the virtues of this plant, it was highly valued 
anciently as an article of luxury as well as a medicine. The 
favourite perfume which was ufed at the ancient baths and 
feafts was the unguentum nardinum ; and it appears, from a 
paffage in Horace, that it was fo valuable, that as much of it 
as could be contained in a fmall box of precious ftone was con- 
fidered as a fort of equivalent for a large veflel of wine, and a 
handfome quota for a gueft to contribute at an entertainment, 
according to the cuftom of antiquity: 

- Nardo vinum merebere 

Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum. 

It may here be remarked, that as its fenfible qualities do not 
depend on a principle fo volatile as effential oil, like mod other 
aromatic vegetables, this would be a great recommendation to 
the ancients, as its virtues would thereby be more durable, and 
they were not acquainted with the method of collecting effen¬ 
tial oils, being ignorant of the art of diftillation. The fragrance 
and aromatic warmth of the Nardus depends on a fixed principle 
like that of cardamoms, ginger, and fome other fpices. I 
tried to extraCt the virtues of the Nardus by boiling water, by 
maceration in wine and in proof fpirits, but it yielded them 
but fparingly and with difficulty to all thefe menjirua. 

Q.q2 
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It had a high character among the ancients as a remedy both 
external and internal. It is one in the lift of ingredients in all 
the antidotes, from thofe of Hippocrates, as given on the 
authority of Myrepsus and Nicolaus Alex and rinus, to 
the officinals which have kept their ground till modern times 
under the names of Mkhridate and Venice Treacle. It is recom¬ 
mended by Galen and Alexander Trallian in the dropfy 
and gravel. Celsus and Galen recommend it both exter¬ 
nally and internally in pains of theftomach and bowels. The 
firft occafion on which the latter was called to attend Marcus 
Aurelius was when that Emperor was feverely afflicted with 
an acute complaint in the bowels, anfwering by the defeription 
to what we now call cholera morbus ; and the firft remedy lie 
applied was warm Oleum nardinum on Wool to the ftomach. 
He was fo fuccefsful in the treatment of this illnefs, that he 
ever afterwards enjoyed the higheft favour and confidence 
of the Emperor. 

It would appear, that the natives of India confider it as an 
efficacious remedy in fevers, and its fenfible qualities promife 
virtues fimilar to thofe of other fimples now in ufe among us 
in fuch cafes. Befides a fttong aromatic flavour, it poflefl'es a 
pungency to the tafte little inferior to the ferpent aria, and much 
more confidefable than the contrayerva. It is mentioned in a 
work attributed to Galen, that a medicine, compofed of this 
and fome other aromatics. Was found ufeful in long protracted 
fevers, which are the cafes in which medicines of this clafs 
are employed in modern practice. 

Tab. XVI. is a reprefentation of the Plant. 
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